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Wellsville High School 


Wellsville High School Meets Educational Needs 


Located on an advantageous site and con-_ athletic field. When these grounds have been 


ereser -~~ 


structed and equipped to meet modern school fully developed the community will have a 
requirements, the new high school at Wellsville school plant believed to be unequalled in Alle- 
has stirred the pride of the community and gany county or any adjoining counties. 
: elicited the commendation of state and other 
j school officials who have visited it. The formal 
dedication took place on February 10th. 

The building was erected and equipped at a 


ee 


With a pupil capacity of 960, the new school 
is planned to house both elementary and high 
school grades. In it are 24 classrooms, four 
cost of approximately half a million dollars vocational rooms, six administration os, a 
and replaces a school destroyed by fire. auditorium, a gymnasium, a library, three 

The imposing structure has at the rear ample laboratories, two study rooms and five special 
space for playgrounds and an unusually large rooms. 
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THE 


Observation and Practice 
Schedule Used in Training Class 


An observation and practice schedule which 
is reported to have proved satisfactory has been 
worked out in the Chateaugay training class 
through the united efforts of Mrs Myrtle E. 
MacDonald Sampica, district superintendent of 
schools, C. J. Whalen, principal of the high 
school, and June C. Davis, teacher of the 
training class. 

In the fall two nearby rural schools were 
visited by members of the class who scored 
the buildings according to a standard scale with 
the aid of the aistrict superintendent. Later 
student scored a_ school 
This information 


in the term each 
building in another district. 
formed the basis for class discussion in rural 
school management. 

The members of the training class have also 
had charge of diagnostic and remedial classes 
composed of pupils from the elementary grades 
of the high school. Pupils deficient in spelling 
and reading were brought to the training class 
room, where the instructor taught the class for 
a few days, bringing to light individual diffi- 
Each 


demonstration lesson 


Then each 


culties of pupils. 
was followed by class discussion. 
member of the training class was made respon- 
sible for the progress of one or two pupils. 
For a period of six weeks remedial work was 
carried on with the result that when the pupils 
were again tested for advancement they showed 
The with the 


grade 


marked progress. work met 


approval of the teachers and helped 
toward cooperation in the system. 

Another method used in the training class 
course was for each student to spend a week 
in the spring in a rural school, where she 
gradually worked from all observation to all 
teaching. Two training class students were 
sent to each school and their work was checked 
teacher in charge and by the 
teacher and superintendent. In 
training class student adopted a 
and ideas 


by the rural 
training class 
addition each 
rural school, sending suggestions 
from time to time in answer to problems from 
the field. 

The district superintendent reports that the 
result of such a schedule was to develop initia- 
tive, insight, willingness to assume responsibility 


and a realization of the magnitude of the rural 


teacher’s position. 
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School Proves Success in 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium 


Establishment of a school in the tuberculosis 
sanatorium in Oswego county has been reported 
by Mrs Mildred G. Pratt, district superin- 
tendent of schools, as one of the interesting 
educational developments in the schools of her 
district. 

The sanatorium school started in a modest 
way a few years ago when a patient who had 
been a teacher began instructing the children 
in the hospital for about two hours a day, 
hoping to keep the children up to their grades 
and also to hasten their recovery by keeping 
their minds active. 

Since the school was started in this informal 
way the county has added the children’s pavilion 
which includes a well-equipped schoolroom in 
charge of a licensed teacher, who is also play 
director during the recreation periods and 
vacations. 

Last year Mrs Pratt reports that most of 
the children did sufficient school work to enable 
them to pass the same grade and Regents pre- 
liminary examinations as did the other children 
of the supervisory district. 

The success of the project has caused the 
board of managers of the hospital to organize 
the country property into a common school 
district. The school so far has accomplished 
the aims of stimulating the children’s recovery 
of health and making it possible for them to 
continue their education. 


—_ 0—_ 


History Teachers To Meet 
in New York March 10th 


The Lower Hudson History Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its spring meeting and luncheon 
at the Town Hall, 123 West 43d street, New 
York City, on March 10, at 12.30 p. m. All 
teachers, principals and superintendents are 
invited to attend. 

The speakers will be: Dr Parker Thomas 
Moon, professor of international relations, who 
will speak on current events, and William G. 
Kimmel, state supervisor of social studies. Mr 
Kimmel will hold a round-table discussion. 

The officers of the association are: president, 
Grace Gilbert, Huntington High School; vice 
president, Elsie Tefft, Lawrence High School; 
secretary, Lucy Goodewine, Greenburgh High 
School; treasurer, Irving Schwartz, Hendrick 
Hudson High School, Buchanan. 
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Commissioner Urges Support of Farmers for Education 


Cooperation between the leaders of agricul- 
ture and education was urged by Dr Frank P. 
Graves, New York State Commissioner of 
Education, in an address on February 7th at 
the annual meeting of the New York State 
Grange in Poughkeepsie. 

“The Farmer’s Best Crop” was the subject 
of the address. Explaining that the farmer’s 
best crop has always been the children of the 
farmer and that the farm boy and girl in our 
past history have proved to be the backbone of 
the Nation, Commissioner Graves asked that 
these two fundamental agencies of civilization, 
agriculture and education, continue their coop- 
eration to meet changed conditions and to assure 
that the rural boy and girl will receive the 
benefits of modern educational methods. 

‘Farming can never flourish and advance 
without the help of schools,” he said, “and 
school training will never permanently succeed 
unless the farmers are interested in it and 
earnestly support it.” 

The Commissioner pointed out that times and 
conditions have changed since the days when 
the educational needs consisted merely of train- 
‘Now that so much 
has been done” he said, “toward the provision 
of junior and senior high schools and toward 
hygienic and splen- 
cities 


ing in the three “ R’s.” 


furnishing well-equipped, 
didly taught elementary 
and villages, it is a burning shame that America 
little for its rural schools. The 
“ square 


schools in the 


has done so 
country boy and girl should receive a 
deal.’”’ 

In this connection the Commissioner referred 
educational opportunity 
Americans 


to the inequality of 
furnished to the children of native 
who live in rural sections and to the children 
of foreigners who have but recently come to 
this country and are given in cities a most elab- 
effective education from the kinder- 
of all charge. 

” he said, 


orate and 
garten to the college, free 

“We would not for one moment, 
“cease to welcome to our shores the people 
from other lands and train their children with 
ungrudging expenditures, but shall we mean- 
while hesitate to do our utmost for the educa- 
tion of our own flesh and blood?” 

Failure to understand the laws of the State 
and the fundamental principle of education as 
a state function in New York has caused some 
to interpret incorrectly the efforts of the Com- 


missioner to provide equal opportunities in 


farm boy and the city boy, 


Speaking on this point, 


education for the 
Doctor Graves said. 
the Commissioner said in part: 

Education is a state function in New York. 
It has been so declared by our Constitution, 
our statutes and all the decisions of our courts. 
This means that the schools of New York must 
be supported by the wealth of New York, and 
that where a district has not money enough of 
its own to secure good schools, the State must 
step in and give liberal aid. On the other hand, 
the State must see that each district does its 
own share and that nothing shall prevent the 
rural boy from getting what rightfully belongs 
to him and will make him the greate:* asset. 
In other words, we must have state support 
and, as a natural accompaniment, state direction 
and supervision, but with such local adminis- 
tration that the best thought of local trustees 
may constantly capitalize local initiative 

To enable all the children of the State to 
obtain a proper training, we now have a total 
school bill each year of nearly $300,000,000, and 
of this amount almost one-fifth is spent for 
schools outside the larger centers. Thus the 
rural schools are holding their own, and a 
goodly share of their expenditures — nearly 
$20,000,000 — is borne by the State at larg 

If the matter were in my power, even more 
generous state aid would be granted to rural 
sections, to encourage improved school facili- 
ties and to help pay taxes in support of them. 
My most serious interest and concern are 
always in these schools, since they are the 
granaries of the farmer's best crop. 

During the past seven years especially the 
farmer has been undergoing a financial struggle 
that might well have blanched the cheek of 
even the bravest man. When all the rest of 
the Nation was prospering, he has seen his 
income relatively diminishing, and he has found 
it hard to pay for the sternest necessities. 

But the worst of it is that what little the 
rural districts do possess is often not equitably 
distributed. Because school taxes are largely 
determined by corporate property, and districts 
that do not have within their borders industrial 
plants, railroads, trolley lines, telegraph or tele- 
phone lines, water mains, gas mains, and pipe 
lines — largely because the districts next to 
them do—are thereby penalized through no 
fault of their own and are obliged to pay much 
more for exactly the same school facilities. 
This is not a square deal. It is completely un- 
American. The wealth of the State must edu- 
cate the children of the State. The more 
favored districts must help the poorer by dis- 
tributing the taxes over a wider area. We need 
a larger local school unit, that all may share 
as equitably as possible in the taxes which come 
from the corporate property of the State, and 
in order that we may have high schools for 
many rural boys and girls who do not now 
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have them. These public utilities do not belong 
merely to the district in which they happen to 


be located. They belong to all and all should 


share in their benefits 

Some districts have means far beyond their 
needs, while others close by are in starving con- 
dition. The remedy is clear. Wherever this 
injustice exists the artificial district barriers 


should be removed and the tax amgpe rt should 
be evenly distributed. This must also be done 
if we are to adapt our administrative machinery 
to our twentieth century needs. 

Of course securing this larger unit and more 
equitable distribution does not imply that any 
schoolhouses should be given up simply because 
the districts have been united. It does mean 
consolidation of school territory but not consoli- 
dation of school buildings. The districts will 
be fewer, but just as many as the people them- 
selves want will remain. Without closing a 
single school, except as the voters of the district 
request it, a fairer and more nearly just situa- 
tion will be produced in school support, and 
adolescent boys and girls of the seventh, eighth 
and high school grades will be given the advan- 
tages to which they are entitled and which every 


farm parent knows they need. Then let there 
be no confusion in our thinking; what is 
desired is not the abandonment of the little red 


and justice in 
support and in 


schoolhouse, but rather equity 
bearing the burden of school 
providing school opportunity. 

It was to obtain this equity and justice and 
at the same time to supplement the efforts of 
each community by abundant aid from the State 
that two most beneficent bills were passed by 
the Legislature three years ago. These enact- 
ments have already accomplished more to help 
the rural schvols and promote the welfare of 
country boys and girls than any other statutes 
of New York. The first of these was the so- 
called nine million dollar bill, whereby that sum 
was added to the state aid to be distributed to 
the schools needing it most, and the other was 
known as the central school law, through which 
the State donated to districts that wished to 
combine eight generous quotas, including one- 
half the expense of transportation and one- 
quarter of the cost of new buildings, alterations 
and repairs. Under this law some forty central 
districts already have been able to secure high 
school facilities for their young people with 
little or no additional expense and without any 
requirement that a single school be given up. 
Other communities are applying to the State 
for recognition, and the square deal is coming 
for the country boy and girl. 


The official opening of the Town of 
Webb School at Old Forge was held on Janu- 
ary 20th. The building was constructed at a 
cost of $300,000 and has 
400 pupils. 


new 


accommodations for 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
Superintendent Hartwell 
Honored at Banquet 


Dr Ernest C. Hartwell, 
schools in Buffalo, was honored at a banquet 
the Buffalo Federation of Education 


superintendent of 


given by 


Associations on January 28th on the tenth 
anniversary of his assuming leadership of 
Buffalo's public school system. More than 


1800 Buffalo teachers, city officials and guests 





Dr Ernest C. Hartwell 


attended the banquet. The speakers were 
Mayor Frank X. Schwab; Charlotte A. 
Darmstadter, president of the Women Teachers 
Association; Paul C. Stetson, superintendent of 
schools in Dayton, Ohio; Samuel B. Botsford 
of the Chamber of Commerce; and Dr Herbert 
S. Weet, 

A book containing more than 4000 signatures 
principals, the board 
of education and clerks 
Doctor Hartwell. The dedication reads: 
Hartwell, doctor of pedagogy, super- 
builder of teachers, this 
fruitful years is affectionately 
whose 


superintendent of schools in Rochester. 


members of 
presented to 


ae 


of teachers, 
was 


Ernest C. 
intendent of 
souvenir of ten 
dedicated by 

names are inscribed herein.” 


schac als, 


friends and coworkers 
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Mount Vernon Pupils 
Adopt Code of Honor 


The pupils of the Washington Junior High 
School in Mount Vernon in November 1926 
adopted the following code of honor as an aid 
to good citizenship. 

A real Washington Junior High School 
pupil tries to be: 

1 Honest and trustworthy; he is truthful; he 
respects property of another; he is honorable 
in all his associations with fellow students. 

2 Dependable; he prepares his lessons care- 
fully and does his assigned home work; he 
does not need watching by teachers or class- 
mates; he keeps his appointments; he tries 
never to be late to school or absent unneces- 
sarily. 

3 Self-controlled; he is master of his habits: 
he does not lose his temper; he tries to conduct 
himself properly at all times. 

4 Respectful and obedient; he respects his 
superiors and those in lawful authority; he 
willingly cooperates with teachers and class- 
mates. 

5 Kind and courteous; he is especially con- 
siderate of women and children, older people 
and those in need; he uses a gentle tone of 
voice and never forgets that “politeness is to 
do and say the kindest things in the kindest 
way.” 

6 Sportsmanlike; he plays the game fairly 
and squarely, whether he is at work or in 
games; he is open and aboveboard with his 
teachers and friends. 

7 Clean; he tries to keep his mind and body 
absolutely clean; he stands for clean sports, 
clean speech, clean habits. 

8 Loyal; he is loyal to his country and flag, 
his home, his school and his own class; he never 
does anything to disgrace his class. 

9 Cheerful; he performs his tasks promptly 
and pleasantly; nothing is too hard for him to 
try to accomplish. 

10 Thrifty; he saves systematically and tries 
to bank every week; he values time and 
materials; he is thoughtful in use of paper, 
pencils etc.; he uses, with care, books and 
school furniture which his parents paid taxes 
to buy. 

Report cards covering health, conduct and 
work go home at the close of the eighth and 
sixteenth weeks each term. The school letters 
are awarded to pupils receiving one 1 in health, 
three 1’s in conduct and five l’s in work, at 
least one of which is a major subject, and no 
3's, or failures. A pupil receiving all 1's 
becomes a high honor pupil. Pupils receiving 
no 3’s or failures for an eight weeks’ period 
receive honorable mention. A star to add to 
the monogram is awarded to a pupil earning 
the school letters in successive periods. 
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Mohawk Schools Have 
High Punctuality Record 


With an average enrolment during the past 
school year of 632 pupils, Mohawk schools had 
only 27 cases of tardiness, Principal Harry M. 
Fisher has reported. 

There were six classes that did not have a 
single case of tardiness during the entire year. 
Three, including the high school, had only one 
case of tardiness each. One class had four, 
which was the highest in the system. 

Apparently this punctuality record was not 
obtained at the expense of attendance, for the 
entire system had an average per cent of 
attendance of 93.4 for the year. Moreover, the 
classes having the best punctuality had the 
highest attendance records in a great majority 
of cases. 

This record included both resident and non- 
resident pupils and the rules provide that in 
order to be on time at any session a pupil must 
be in his seat before the gong stops. 

















Civil War Veterans and School Standard 
Bearers in Washington's Birthday Cere- 
mony at Rochester 

Picture Taken at Base of Lincoln Monument 
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Place of General Science 
in High School Indicated 


The subject of general science fills the need 
of modern education for a science well adapted 
to the capacity of the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grade pupils and its success is due to the psycho- 
logical organization of subject matter in place 
of the so-called logical organization. These 
points were made by K. M. Humphrey of the 
faculty of the Vocational High School in Syra- 
cuse in an address before the New York State 
Teachers Association December 26th 
in Syracuse. 

It was pointed out that the teaching of gen- 
eral science is a return to the method used by 
Huxley in teaching general science in 1869. 
Recognizing none of the water-tight compart- 
ments of the special science as sciences, it is 
centered about such topics as air, water, foods, 
heat, the earth etc. and uses all available science 
to explain the facts presented. 

An investigation of subject matter of general 
science in 18 textbooks published or revised 
during the years 1918-25 shows that the sub- 
jects treated in order of total pages are: 
physics, physiography, transportation, useful 
machinery, house construction, communication, 
physiology, astronomy, miscellaneous, manufac- 


Science 


turing and mind study. 

Discussing the place where general science 
should be taught in the high school, Mr Humph- 
rey said that the survey of the junior high 
school in 38 subjects made in 1924 and another 
investigation of 78 junior high schools in 1927 
showed a marked tendency toward requiring 
general science in the junior high school espe- 
cially during the eighth year. 

Statistics indicate that no science subject has 
ever been so largely taught in any one high 
school or to so many pupils as is general science 
in the ninth year. With New York State in- 
cluded in the figures, but more so without New 
York State, the countrywide tendency is shown 
to be the requirement of general science either 
in grades 7, 8 and 9 in junior-senior high school 
organizations or in the ninth year in four-year 
high schools. 


—_ 0—_ 


At a special school meeting on February Ist, 
taxpayers of Constableville voted to build a 
new school costing $60,000 on a site costing 
$2500. The vote was 64 to 9. 
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Buffalo Develops Program 
of Special Education 


Buffalo has recently established a program of 
special education which is believed to be unique 
in its organization. This program has been 
designed for groups which are maladjusted in 
regular grades because of mental retardation, 
physical disability or other causes. Such pupils 
are now transported to special schools known 
as opportunity classes, development schools, a 
day school for crippled children, sight conser- 
vation classes, speech correction classes and 
classes for the hard of hearing. In these cen- 
ters pupils are studied as individuals whose diffi- 
culties of personality need to be diagnosed and 
treated. A flexible curriculum recognizes their 
limitations and seeks to discover their latent 
abilities. 

Through these classes is established the 
closest cooperation between the home and the 
school, the medical staff, the diagnostic clinic, 
the attendance division, the social worker and 
all other agencies that make for the social and 
economic adjustment of the child. 

This reorganization not only brings about 
the salvaging of the maladjusted child but also 
makes for greater efficiency in the classroom 
from which he came and where his difficulties 
retarded the progress of more normal children. 

meesaiiaaaaae 


Mural Decorations Placed 
in Ithaca High School 


Four mural decorations were recently placed 
in panels in the assembly hall of the Ithaca 
High School. These were painted by Ralph 
Bradley of New York, a mural artist who has 
been at work, with others, on the decorations 
of Willard Straight Hall at Cornell University. 
He has been engaged on them for over a year. 
The paintings are suggestive of the beautiful 
scenery of the Finger Lakes region surrounding 
Ithaca, and the borders are composed of Indian 
symbols suggesting the interesting history con- 
nected with the region. The money for the 
decorations has largely been received from 
sums left during a series of years by senior 
classes, and by donations of various school 
organizations. 

a 

The Board of Regents at the meeting on 
January 26th set October 18th and 19th as the 
dates for the 1928 University Convocation. 
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G. Carl Alverson Named 
Superintendent at Syracuse 


The Syracuse board of education has ap- 
pointed G. Carl Alverson superintendent of 
schools for a four-year term. He succeeds the 
late Dr Percy M. Hughes, who died on Janu- 
ary 16th. The appointment meets with general 
approval in Syracuse and elsewhere in the 
State, for Mr Alverson is highly regarded as 
a school executive. He has been serving as 
assistant superintendent of schools in Syracuse. 

A native of New York State, having been 
born in Jefferson county, Mr Alverson was 
graduated from St Lawrence University with 
the degree of bachelor of arts in 1906. He also 
took special work in pedagogy at the university. 

His first position upon leaving college was 
as supervising principal of the Rensselaer Falls 
High School, where he taught all subjects. 
After three years he went to the Gouverneur 
High School as teacher of mathematics and 
science. He served there later as superintend- 
ent of schools. From Gouverneur he went to 
Syracuse to become principal of the Porter 
School, a position he held for four years. He 
was then principal of the Delaware School for 
two years, after which he served seven years 
as principal of Central High School. In this 
position his energy, tact and constructive ability 
were recognized by his appointment last year 
as assistant superintendent of schools. 


—_—O-———_. 


High School Supervisors 
Will Meet in Boston 


The 15th annual meeting of the National 
Association of High School Supervisors will 
be held on February 27th and 28th in Boston, 
Mass. Dr Avery W. Skinner, Director of the 
Examinations and Inspections Division of the 
Department, is president of the association. 
Among the speakers will be A. K. Getman, 
state supervisor of agricultural education, and 
Edward P. Smith, assistant in charge of sum- 
mer and evening high schools. 
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The new Sayville High School was formally 
dedicated on January 2Ist. The principal 
speaker was Dr George M. Wiley, Assistant 
Commissioner for Secondary Education. The 
building was erected at a cost of approximately 


$300,000. 
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Savona School Encourages 
Milk Drinking for Rural Pupils 


The midmorning and midday drinking of 
milk has been made popular with the pupils of 
the Savona Union School by the adaptation of 
methods used successfully in cities, according 
to a report from Alfred L. Spencer, principal 
of the school. 

Explaining that the milk for country children 
must be brought from the home dairy, Mr 
Spencer reports that the school officials were 
not successful in having the milk brought until 
each country child was furnished with a half- 
pint bottle with a fresh cap and straw daily. 
These, he states, have appealed so strongly to 
the children, that they have been named “ the 
magic trio.” 

As a result of the employment of this method 
and without propaganda by the school, 95 per 
cent of the rural children from the grades 
through the high school are bringing milk to 
school. 

The cost to the school is about two-thirds 
of a cent a week for each pupil, an investment, 
he says “ with infinite dividends in health.” For 
all underweight pupils the school has doubled 
home milk consumption by giving out straws 
to be taken home. 

“This extension of soda fountain technic to 
the better drink,” he reports, “has been going 
on for four months with a gain every month 
in the number participating.” 
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E. G. Lantman Heads 
Retirement Systems Council 

The National Council of Teachers Retire- 
ment Systems and the Committee on Retire- 
ment Allowances of the National Education 
Association will hold a joint meeting on Feb- 
ruary 27th in Boston in connection with the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association. 

E. G. Lantman, secretary of the New York 
State Teachers Retirement Board, is president 
of the national council. 

Addresses wll be given by Dr Payson Smith, 
Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts, 
and by John K. Norton, director of research 
of the National Education Association. 

The National Council of Teachers Retirement 
Systems will also meet on February 28th 
and 29th. 
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University Scholarships 

We have in New York a profound belief in 
universal education. We have supported this 
belief by increasingly generous state aid supple- 
menting and strengthening local school appro- 
priations. Our system of free public education 
extends from the kindergarten through the high 
school. Indeed it goes further than that, for 
the State contributes in part to the college 
education of 3000 of its youth who have earned 
a Regents college entrance diploma. 

The statistics relating to this diploma, which 
is the scholastic basis for the awarding of 750 
University scholarships each year, are of im- 
mediate interest. They show a sufficient yearly 
growth in the number of these diplomas and 
in the quality of the work of the pupils who 
earn them. There is an amazing increase in 
the honor diplomas issued in the University 
scholarship competition. 

The basis of the award of these scholarships, 
as many of the readers of the Bulletin know, 
is the college entrance diploma issued at the 
completion of an approved four-year course of 
study of which 9% units have been tested by 
Regents examinations. This diploma measures 
a higher quality of scholarship than other 
forms of Regents certification because it is 
secured by a selected group of pupils in the 
upper levels of our secondary schools. These 
pupils generally expect to continue their educa- 
tion in higher institutions. Their courses of 
study have been unified and directed toward 
meeting the entrance requirements of these 


institutions. 
Furthermore, the examination subjects in- 
cluded in the diploma must be passed at an 
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average of 75 per cent, 10 per cent higher than 
the average passing mark. for other Regents 
examinations. The following table gives the 
number of college entrance diplomas issued in 
each of the past five years and the per cent 
of University scholars in each year who earned 
this diploma at 90 per cent or above: 

Per cent of Univer- 
sity scholarships 
college awarded on college 
entrance entrance diplomas 
diplomas issued at 90 per 


Number of 


j 


Year issued cent or abor 
aa 2017 18 
See 2676 42 
Se 3768 56 
| ee 4230 68 
DEN wesksudewens 5837 76.5 


Of the 750 scholarships awarded last year, 
574, or 76.5 per cent, were earned on college 
entrance diplomas issued at 90 per cent or above. 
In 22 of the 62 counties of the State, all of 
the University scholarships were awarded on 
honor diplomas. These included most of the 
more populous counties, such as Kings with 
115 honor scholarships, Bronx with 40 honor 
scholarships, Westchester and Monroe each 
with 25 honor scholarships. In only six coun- 
ties of the State were all of the scholarships 
awarded on diploma percentages between 75 and 
90. The table above shows in a_ five-year 
period that the number of college entrance 
diplomas has trebled, but that the per cent of 
honor scholarships has increased more than 
fourfold. 

These statistics should be a source of satis- 
faction to all interested in the maintenance of 
standards of education throughout the State. 
They are all the more impressive in view of 
the fact that the schools are crowded in their 
lower levels with poorly prepared material. 
When a group of 750 pupils in each of five 
years shows a marked increase in the quality 
of work which they have done over the group 
of the preceding year as measured by our ex- 
aminations, there is hope that this evidence of 
increasing attainment will influence the scholar- 
ship of other groups in our secondary schools. 
It should also be immediately reflected in the 
higher standards of work which these pupils 
are able to accomplish in the colleges to which 
they go. 

In the February 1925 issue of the School 
Review, Grace T. Lewis of the Mount Vernon 
High School contributed an excellent article 
entitled “Incentives to Higher Scholarship.” 
She presented some of the methods used in that 
school to arouse in normal boys and girls a 
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genuine desire to do work of more than a 
passing grade. Among these incentives to 
scholastic achievement which she mentioned are 
the University scholarships awarded on a com- 
petitive basis each year to those pupils in our 
high schools who have earned college entrance 
diplomas in that year. She says with respect 
to these: 

There are those who have grievances, real or 
fancied, against state control and close super- 
vision of instruction, and undoubtedly they have 
their drawbacks. High school administrators 
in New York State know, however, that they 
have a constructive power working for a higher 
grade of school work in the generous Univer- 
sity State Scholarships, worth $400 each, which 
await those pupils who meet the relatively 
simple conditions under which they are granted. 
They seem to us, in some ways, the capstone 
of our system and the highest of our artificial 
incentives to scholarship. 

Avery W. SKINNER 


Mathematics Syllabus Issued 
for Junior High Schools 


A tentative syllabus in junior high school 
mathematics has recently been issued by the 
State Education Department. It was prepared 
to meet the growing demand for a syllabus 
covering mathematics work of grades 7, 8 and 
9, where the wide range of interests and abili- 
ties represented in the school population de- 
mands a flexibility in the content material 
forming the core of the curriculum. 

In the foreword to the syllabus Dr George 
M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner for Secon- 
dary Education, explains that mathematics is 
regarded as one of the constants in the junior 
high school program but that there is a wide 
difference in thought as to the type of mathe- 
matics which should be required. 

Doctor Wiley points out that the syllabus 
should not be used in smaller schools organized 
on the 84 plan but should be introduced only 
in schools which have a definite junior high 
school organization or have a well-developed 
departmental program in the seventh and eighth 
grades correlated closely with the first year 
high school. He emphasizes also that the work 
should be introduced only where it is to be 
carried through the entire seventh, eighth and 
ninth years since it may not be used success- 
fully in any one year of the junior high school 


period. 


os) 


Pupils completing the course outlined in the 
syllabus will be fully qualified to begin the 
study of geometry, he says, and will also be 
well prepared to take up later the work in inter- 
mediate algebra. No examination will be 
offered at present for those who complete the 
work, but pupils who complete the course in 
intermediate algebra will be given cumulative 
credit in the same manner as though the exam- 
ination in elementary algebra had been com- 
pleted earlier. 

Since the syllabus is tentative the Department 
solicits criticisms and suggestions from the 
field on the plan of the syllabus as a whole 
or on any details which teachers, principals 
and supervisors think should be modified or 
corrected. 

The syllabus has not been printed in sufficient 
quantities for general distribution but is avail- 
able for those schools which are organized on 
the plan for which the syllabus is adapted. 


Changes Are Announced 
in College Graduate Tests 


The committee which has been appointed to 
prepare the college graduate professional exam 
inations, which are given by the State Educa- 
tion Department for those who wish to qualify 
for the college graduate life certificate, has 
incorporated in the May examinations some 
features which are of interest to those who 
intend to try the examinations. In preparing 
for the examination in history of education 
candidates are advised to give much more 
emphasis to the history of public education in 
the United States than the questions in that 
subject in the past would suggest. Nearly one- 
half of the examination in that subject is 
related to the development of education in this 
country and it is recommended that candidates 
will profit by using some textbook in that field 
in addition to the conventional textbooks in his- 
tory of education. 

The examinations will also include forms of 
testing that can be scored objectively. The 
discussion or essay type of question, which can 
be scored only subjectively, has not been com- 
pletely disregarded, but has been slightly modi- 
fied to make possible more objective scoring 
than is usual with questions of that type. 
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Local Construction of Objective Tests Proved Practicable 


Acting upon the suggestion of the Educa- 
tional Measurements Bureau of the Department, 
a number of superintendents of schools during 
the past year have undertaken the construction 
of objective tests to replace the customary type 
of school tests used semiannually or annually. 
The method of doing this is described in Bulle- 
tin 893, Manual on the Local Construction and 
Uses of Objective Tests, prepared by Dr Jacob 
S. Orleans. 

The procedure outlined in the manual, it is 
explained, is of equal value for secondary and 
elementary school subjects, and in fact may be 
of greater value in the case of the former since 
there are fewer satisfactory standardized tests 
available commercially in high school subjects 
than in elementary school subjects. 

To determine whether the procedure for con- 
structing objective tests in a school system, as 
outlined in the bulletin, is practicable, the Edu- 
cational Measurements Bureau first requested 
several school officials to try it out. This was 
done by A. W. Trainor, superintendent of the 
fourth district of Lewis county; Dr F. V. 
Lester, superintendent of the fourth district of 
Cayuga county; Glenn G. Steele, superintendent 
of the first district of Oneida county; A. R. 
Coulson, then principal of School 12, Albany. 

Several superintendents who learned about 
the project undertook to carry it out on their 
own initiative. These superintendents were: 
Charles L. Mosher, formerly superintendent at 
Saratoga Springs; G. A. Sealy, first district, 
Lewis county; Ruth M. Johnston, third district, 
Lewis county; Mrs Elizabeth D. Grubb, sixth 
district, St Lawrence county; Charles H. 
Cheney, second district, Westchester county; 
F. C. Wilcox, first district, Steuben county; 
Winfred Morrow, second district, Steuben 
county; F. H. Smith, third district, Steuben 
county; C. <A. Bruen, fourth district, 
Steuben county; H. M. Brush, fifth district, 
Steuben county; G. J. Carter, sixth dis- 
trict, Steuben county; Mrs Charlotte Moore, 
seventh district, Steuben county; Eleanor 
Burdge, first district, Chemung county; Mrs 
M. C. McWhorter, second district, Chemung 
county; Alberta Spaulding, first district, Schuy- 
ler county; Caroline Van Liew, second district, 
Schuyler county. 


Those who conducted the experiment re- 


ported that on the whole the procedure is work- 


able. The chief difficulties encountered were 
reported to be due to the cost and the need for 
clerical help, these difficulties being particularly 
pressing in the rural schools. It was pointed 
out, however, tha* the clerical work involved 
in mimeographing and assembling the tests can 
be avoided by having the tests printed and that 
the cost can be reduced if adjoining school 
systems carry out the work cooperatively. That 
these difficulties were outweighed by the bene- 
fits is indicated by the fact that almost all the 
superintendents who undertook the project on 
their own initiative have repeated it and are 
planning to make this procedure their regular 
testing program each year. 

Superintendents reported that they believed 
the work to be of particular value to the teach- 
ers because of the systematic training they 
received in objective tests and 
because of the greater familiarity with the 
course of study that resulted from making the 
tests. 

Commenting on this work, Dr Warren W. 
Coxe, Chief of the Educational Measurements 


Bureau, said: 

The question may be raised of the advisa- 
bility of having a different standard for each 
school system. It can be defended on the fol- 
lowing basis: (1) the administration of a 
school system must take local conditions into 
account; (2) the level of each pupil’s achieve- 
ment and the efficiency of each teacher’s instruc- 
tion can be determined best by the use of tests 
which are interpreted in the light of local con- 
ditions. For a superintendent to evaluate the 
instruction in his schools, however, it is neces- 
sary to compare his schools with other schools 
and for this some external standard is necessary. 

One thing the experiment has shown clearly: 
Teachers, untrained in the constructon of tests, 
can construct a reasonably good set of objective 
tests; there is nothing mysterious about the 
procedure. The values of the educational 
measurements movement can be applied in the 
classroom. This is true of the high school as 
well as of the elementary school. Although 
Bulletin 893 refers chiefly to the grades, and 
the illustrations are for grade subjects, the 
material in the bulletin can be used with advan- 
tage in making high school tests. 


constructing 


ee an 

Approval of a bond issue of $10,000 for the 
erection of an addition to the high school build- 
ing to be used for gymnasium and auditorium 
purposes was given by a vote of 153 to 
38 at a special meeting on January 14th in 
Schaghticoke. 
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Progress Report in Solution of School Problems 


Progress in the solution of the rural school 
problem has been most gratifying, Commis- 
sioner of Education Frank P. Graves states in 
his annual report of the State Education De- 
partment, which has been prepared for submis- 
sion to the Legislature 

The Commissioner points out that greatly 
increased state aid has been furnished to poor 
districts, especially through the Cole law of 
1925 and through the enlarged state apportion- 
ment brought about by the Dick-Rice bill of 
1927, which grew out of the report of the 
Friedsam Commission appointed by the Gover- 
nor. This special aid, he says, has brought 
great relief to rural districts and has given them 
an enlarged and more helpful view of the 
school question. Further relief has been fur- 
nished through the transportation quota and a 
decided movement toward the establishment of 
a larger unit and the production of greater 
equity of support in the rural sections has been 
effected, it is reported, through the amended 
central rural school law of 1925. The Com- 
missioner reports that the favorable terms 
offered in this law are being greatly sought by 
combinations of districts in all parts of the 
State and that some forty such districts have 
been formed. The practicability of the move- 
ment was greatly increased, he says, by the 
passage of an amendment in 1927 making it 
impossible for a school in any of the constituent 
districts to be closed except by the vote of its 
immediate patrons. Although it was from the 
first made clear that the Department would not 
tolerate the abandonment of any buildings 
against the wish of those most concerned, the 
report was circulated that the act was only a 
device for destroying the “little red school- 
house” and considerable opposition was thus 
aroused. In the face of this amendment this 
deception can no longer be practised. 

The second of the long standing problems, 
the financial relief of cities handicapped by the 
constitutional tax limitation of 2 per cent, is 
also on the way to a solution, the Commissioner 
reports. This was done by the enactment of 
the Dick-Rice law increasing the amount of 
the state apportionment for 1928 by about 
$16,500,000, making a total of approximately 
$72,000,000. The same legislation provides for 
a gradual increase which will add about 
$5,500,000 to the amount apportioned each year, 


bringing the total amount of state apportion- 
ments to more than $90,000,000 in 1930. This 
will be almost 100 per cent more than the 
apportionment of 1925-26. 

The Commissioner’s report also discusses the 
state program of teacher training. In this con- 
nection he mentions several steps that must be 
taken, including a long vision program con- 
cerning the location of new normal schools, the 
elimination or combination of unnecessary 
schools, the erection of certain schools into 
teachers colleges and the redistribution of the 
specialized training given in normal schools. 
He points out further that the work of the 
training classes can not much longer adequately 
meet modern demands. 


Jamestown Superintendent 
Submits Report for Five Years 


An interesting report of the work of the 
Jamestown public schools for the past five years 
has been prepared by Milton J. Fletcher, super- 
intendent of schools. 

Reviewing these years Superintendent 
Fletcher mentions the following more important 
undertakings that have been accomplished 
during this period. These are: (1) the estab- 
lishment of happy, helpful relations between 
pupils and teachers; (2) the improvement of 
the teaching staff by the employment of better 
qualified teachers, by closer and more expert 
supervision and by means of the incentive given 
for advanced study; (3) the organization of a 
health department and the expansion of manual 
and industrial arts; (4) organization of junior 
high schools; (5) changes in the organization 
and courses of study of the senior high school ; 
(6) expansion of the summer school; (7) 
beautification of school grounds; (8) appoint- 
ment of school advisors; (9) changes in the 
business administration; (10) continuation of 
the building program; (11) cooperation in the 
observances of the Jamestown centennial. 

Superintendent Fletcher’s report also dis- 
cusses important present-day educational ques- 
tions and tendencies, summarizes the more im- 
portant needs of the schools and includes 
statistical information about the school system. 
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State Museum Opens Spanish War Exhibit 


In commemoration of the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the sinking of the battleship, “ Maine,” 
in Havana Harbor, Cuba, on February 15, 1898, 
the New York State Museum has opened a 
special exhibit of valuable historical material 
that is owned by the State or has been lent to 
the Museum for this occasion. 

Included in the exhibit are articles pertaining 
to Rear Admiral Charles Dwight Sigsbee, who 
was in command of the “ Maine” at the time 
of the explosion; Rear Admiral William 
Parker Potter, who was a member of the Court 
of Inquiry appointed to investigate the blowing 
up of the battleship; and the late President 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

The Sigsbee material is of 
because of Admiral Sigsbee’s notable record in 
the United States Navy and because of his 


achievements in 


wide interest 


scientific improving deep-sea 
sounding apparatus, which have attracted world- 
wide attention. Personal and scientific articles 
are included in the exhibit of the State Museum. 
These include several autographed portraits of 
Admiral Sigsbee, his silk hat, a facsimile of 
his telegram to the Navy 
announcing the explosion of the “ Maine,” pub- 
lications written by him on deep-sea dredging, 
sounding apparatus invented or perfected by 
him, and his book on the “ Maine.” The ap- 
paratus has been lent to the Museum by the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. The 
other items in the Sigsbee collection have been 
given to the State Museum by Mrs Nellie G. 
Gunther of New York City, who is preparing 
a biography of Admiral Sigsbee. 

The Potter collection is the property of the 
State Museum, been by his 
daughter, Catherine E. B. Potter, of White- 
hall, N. Y. This exhibit includes a Spanish 
rifle, a Spanish bayonet, a Spanish cartridge 
belt, a Spanish officer’s sword, a revolver, fuses 
for shells, all from the battle of Santiago; also 
machetes, sabres, dagger, cartridges and shrap- 
nel, large brass shells, a fragment of the 
ventilator of the flagship, “ New York,” which 
was struck by a shell; some Spanish silver 
dollars from the wreck of a Spanish battleship 
“ Maine” rescued by 
includes 


Secretary of the 


having given 


some relics of the 
divers. The collection 
graphs of Admiral Potter, medals awarded to 
him and swords that belonged to him. It was 
the gift of this Potter collection which led to 


and 


also photo- 


this exhibit. 


The Roosevelt collection has been lent to the 
Museum for the through the active 
interest and cooperation of Kermit Roosevelt, 


exhibit 


and by the librarian of the Roosevelt House 
Library and Museum in New York City. It 
includes several photographs of Theodore 
Roosevelt as a Rough Rider, the uniform which 
Colonel Roosevelt wore in the battle of San 
Juan Hill, the rifle which he used during the 
Cuban campaign and the carried by 
Sergeant Fred W. Weintage during the charge 
up San Juan Hill. 

A feature of special interest is a portrait in 
oil of Admiral Sigsbee painted by George R. 
Boynton of New York City. 
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Watertown Voters Approve 
$995,000 Building Program 


Bond issues totaling $995,000 for the con- 
struction of two junior high schools, one ele- 
mentary school and for repairs and additions 
to two other schools were authorized by sub- 
stantial majorities at a special election in 
Watertown on February 7th. 

A total of $680,000 is to be spent for the two 
junior high schools, one of which will accom- 
modate 1000 pupils and the other 400. The 
sites for the new schools will be selected 
immediately and work on the buildings will be 


started in the early spring. 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 


Department of Superintendence of the N.E. A., 
Boston, Mass., February 25th-March Ist 

Teachers’ conferences: third district of 
county, Blossom, February 17th; West Falls, 


Erie 


February 24th; first district of Allegany 
county, Houghton, February 17th; fourth 
district of Erie county, Farnham, March 


16th; Angola, March 23d; Eden, March 29th; 

Collins, March 30th; seventh district of St 

Lawrence county, Massena, April 10th 

cainienies 

The corner stone of the New Richmond Hill 
High School was laid with appropriate cere- 
monies on February 7th. It is hoped to have 
the building completed in time for the opening 
of the September term. 
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Local History of New York State 
The Loss of the Highland Forts 
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General Howe was persuaded that the col- 
onies could be divided as effectually on the 
Delaware as on the Hudson. If he could crush 
Washington's army and capture him, possessing 
himself of Philadelphia, resistance to the king’s 
authority must soon give way. In July 1777 he 
set out to execute his scheme, leaving to Sir 
Henry Clinton the command in New York City 
and the task of aiding Burgoyne, should that 
appear necessary and feasible. Sir Henry Clin- 
ton on October 3d began the ascent of the 
Hudson river with 3000 troops, conveyed by a 
strong fleet. Forts Montgomery, Clinton and 
Constitution, Fort Independence at Peekskill 
and the Continental Village, besides a few 
armed boats, lay in his way. 

On October 6th the British commander, 
landing his troops above Stony Point, arranged 
them in two divisions. The first, made up of 
900 men, designed to attack Fort Montgomery, 
comprised the 52d and 27th regiments, Colonel 
Beverly Robinson’s Loyal Americans, New 


York Volunteers led by Major Alexander 
Grant, and Lieutenant Colonel! Andreas Emmer- 
ick’s chasseurs, the whole commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel Mungo Campbell of the 52d. 
The other division, of 1200 men, intended to 
attack Fort Clinton, a stronger work, com- 
prised grenadiers and light infantry, the 26th 
and 63d regiments and a company of the 71st, 
besides dismounted dragoons and Hessian chas- 
seurs, the entire body under the command of 
General John Vaughan. Two regiments under 
Major General Tryon guarded the rear. By 
the pass around the Dunderberg mountain and 
Bear hill, which had often served to supply the 
forts on the western shore with intelligence and 
armed support, the enemy made his toilsome 
march. 

On September 29th Governor Clinton at 
Kingston, apprehending this movement, was 
ordering regiments of Dutchess, Ulster and 
Orange county militia to the endangered posts, 
also seeking common action with General Put- 
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nam at Peekskill, in general command of the 
Before the attack was deliv- 
to Fort Mont- 
gomery and took charge of its defense. The 
command of Fort Clinton, on the opposite 
shore of Poplopen’s Kill, entrusted to 
General James Clinton, the Governor's brother. 
General Putnam interpreted certain maneuvers 
of the enemy as being aimed at his own post 
and had not when the 
British landed and prepared for the 
His force of 1500 soldiers, largely Continental, 
lent no effectual aid to the 600 men who held 
the works on the western shore of the Hudson. 


Highland region. 


ered Governor Clinton came 


was 


discovered his error 


assault. 


Advance parties sent out from the forts 
harassed the enemy and impeded his advance, 
but were driven back within the fortifications, 
which were then assailed by strong storming 
columns. Gradually British bayonets carried 
the outer defenses and captured the main works. 
The sturdy resistance of the militia farmers 
and Colonel Lewis Dubois’ Continentals, who 
were a part of the garrison of Fort Mont- 
gomery, prolonged the action until night closed 
over the combatants, many of the 
Americans escaped in the darkness, among the 
number Governor Clinton and General Clinton 
being reckoned. 

The killed, wounded and missing of the de- 
fenders numbered about 250. General Clinton 
received a bayonet wound, while a colonel and 
three lieutenant colonels were made prisoners. 
The cost to the king’s troops was 40 killed and 
about 150 wounded. Lieutenant Colonel Camp- 
bell and Count Grabowski, a Pole, aide-de-camp 
to Sir Henry Clinton, lost their lives in the 


assault. 


when 


State Science Teachers 


Elect Officers 


Officers elected at the recent meeting of the 
New York State Science Teachers Association 
in Syracuse are: president, John Baer, Roches- 
ter; vice president, Harlan Freeman, Niagara 
Falls; secretary-treasurer, K. M. Humphrey, 
Members of the council are: Dr 
Albany; Harry A. Carpenter, 


Syracuse. 
C. F. Hale, 


Rochester; M. J. Whittemore, Rome; Ray W. 
Spear, Buffalo; George W. Fowler, Syracuse; 
Dr C. N. Cobb, Albany; H. L. F. Morse, Troy; 
Charles E. Harris, Rochester. 
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New York Superintendent 
Stresses Need for Moral Training 


The development of moral character is the 
fundamental aim of education, Dr William J. 
O'Shea, superintendent of schools in New York 
City, declares in his annual report. 

“We hope to strike a ringing ethical note 
in our work,” he said, “which will tell all 
teachers that, important as other phases of 
education are, the fundamental aim in educa- 
tion is the development of moral character.” 
Emphasizing the need for recognition of this 
aim, Doctor O'Shea said: 

We must face the crime situation and the 
lack of purpose, earnestness and moral fiber of 


some of our young men and women. All our 
beautiful buildings, trained teachers, modern 
equipment and educational advantages which 


are showered upon the children without cost, 
are as nothing unless the young men and women 
who are products of our schools can meet the 
acid test of resisting temptation and lead good, 
honorable and noble lives. 

Today teachers seem to underestimate the 
importance of this aim of education. Methods 
of teaching, the imparting of facts and testing 
are being emphasized to the neglect of the 
higher and finer elements of personality. Our 
courses of study and syllabuses should be instru- 
ments for the realization of this aim of 
education. 

Other aims and objectives Doctor O'Shea 
hopes to attain through the revision of the 
course of study are: more emphasis upon the 
subject of health education; reorganization and 
enrichment of the social sciences, and placing 
such emphasis upon current events as may be 
advisable; improving the quality of the work 
of pupils in spoken English; modernizing the 
courses in elementary science and nature study. 

Doctor O'Shea writes the following comment 
on the teaching of the social sciences : 

These subjects should be taught so that they 
will make a deep impression on our children’s 
minds and emotions. It is a sad commentary 
on the teaching of these subjects in our public 
schools that adults read so little of history and 
geography in after life and are so poorly 
informed on civic questions and _ problems 
Worse than all, they glory in their shame and 
make little effort to remove it. 


The dedication of the new school at Pine 
Island, erected at a cost of $90,000, was held 


on January 20th. 
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Current Books on Education 


Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State 
Library 

Ferriss, E. N. Secondary education in coun- 
try and village. N. Y. Appleton. 1927. 
¢? 
NYA 

The purpose of this book is to present from both 
the psychological and the sociological aspects the 
guiding principles of secondary education in a 
democracy, to indicate their bearing upon the work 
of the small secondary school and to consider with 
reference to these principles some of the major prob 
lems of the secondary school in small communities. 
The subject is treated comprehensively as regards 
history, objectives and materials, general and inter 
nal organization administration, supervision, teachers, 


school and community et 


Fisher, D. C. Why stop | 
Harcourt, Brace. 1927. $ 

The writer does not undertake to state in detail 
the facts of the adult education movement but offers 
a running commentary on and interpretation of these 
facts. She sees opening before us as a whole, new 
conceptions of what education is, what mass educa- 
tion must be, challenging hopeful souls for the future. 


McKown, H. C.  Extra-curricula activities. 
N. Y. Macmillan. 1927. $3 

The predominating characteristics of this volume 
are its comprehensiveness and its wealth of concrete 
material. Brief summaries and extensive lists of 
references are found at the ends of chapters. It is 
primarily a manual that supplies an extraordinarily 
large amount of material that will be useful to prin 
cipals and teachers in service who are in charge ot 
extracurricular activities. It can also be used effec 
tively as a textbook in courses on extracurricular 
activities for teachers in training. 


Osborn, H. F. 
college, university and museum. 
Scribner. 1927. $2.50 

In the calm and quiet manner of the scientist, 
Doctor Osborn examines our education, 

“Instead of a mere transmission of knowledge 
from the teacher and book, we need to develop the 
will, the determination, the energy. Every child 
has them. They need exercise and direction, Their 
impelling motive is to make something, to add some- 
thing new, true or beautiful to our civilization... . 
The curse of education is imitation. The man who 
is different is, according to common practice, a 
nuisance. Accomplishment is joy. Success needs no 
compliments. On this line the book evolves the goal 
of creative education and works it out through seven 
short delightful circumstantial essays brightened by 
anecdote and fortified by quotation.” Educational 
Review, January 1928 


Reed, H. B. Psychology of elementary 
school subjects. N. Y. Ginn. 1927. $2 
A well-organized presentation of the accumulated 
research bearing on elementary school subjects, with 
an analysis of the psychological factors that enter 
into the teaching and learning of arithmetic, reading, 
handwriting, spelling, language, history and geog- 
raphy. There are many suggestive teaching hints. 





Creative education in school, 


N. Y. 


Supervised study plan of 
Johnson Pub. 


Shreve, Francis. 
teaching. Richmond, Va. 
Co. 1927. $2 

Investigation and experience in the field of super 
vised study during recent years are summarized in 


this book which presents the scientific data upon 
which teachers may base procedures in directing 


Spaulding, F. T. The small 


Stott, Leila. 


Whipple, H. D. 


study and also furnishes concrete applications to 
lassroom problems. The author desires the super 
vised study movement to be rescued from formalism 
by revising the popular noti ing in the 


light contributed by educational } y. To aid 
toward this end, introductory 
on the accomplishments, significance and administra 
tion of supervised study. 





junior high 
Cambridge. Harvard University 


Press. 1927. 


school. 
$2.50 


A worthy add n to junior high school literature 
that should prove of interest and value to students 
of current school movements and especially to those 
who supervise or are preparing to supervise rural 


schools when small junior high schools are organized 
or are proposed for organization, The study is based 
upon data collected m some 19 rural Massachusetts 
schools with f about 70 pupils 
In half r 
school ot 





n enrolment of 
ere is also a small senior high 
ately the same enrolment. 


Adventuring with twelve year 
olds. N. Y. Gruenberg. 1927. $2 

_Experimentation in the City and Country School 
of New York has had for its purposes for 14 years 


“to study the and abilities of the growing 
to suf 





child as they a hi 
ment that, step by 
development, stimul 
in social living.”’ 1 
the experimental practices ¢ he school discusses in 
detail the work and play of the class of twelve-year 
old children. At this time of radical changes in 
school procedures, much careful experimentation, 
with attendant accurate reports, is highly desirable. 
The report is an attempt to direct critical attention 
toward the details of an extensive experiment and 
should be a welcome contribution. 
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Making citizens of the men- 
tally limited: a curriculum for the special 


class. Bloomington, Ill. Public School 
Publishing Co. 1927. $2 

Much has been written on the psychology and 
physiology and on certain aspects of the pedagogy 
of the subnormal but almost nothing has been written 
to help the teacher of the subnormal in the all 
important task of selecting, adapting and arranging 
subject matter to meet the needs of her charges. 
It was in the hope of doing this that this book was 
written, It presents a composite picture of the 
practices of the best teachers and at the same time 
conforms to the principles that psychologists agree 
should govern the training of the subject. 


Wood, B. D. New York experiments with 


oe 


(Publications of 


new-type modern language tests. 
Macmillan. 1927. $1. 
the American and Canadian committees 
on modern languages, v. 1) 

Includes reports of three studies a survey of 
modern language achievement in the junior high 
schools of New York City, June 1925; the Regents 
experiment of June 1925 with new type tests in 
French, German, Spanish and physics; a second sur 
vey of modern language achievement in the junior 
high schools of New York City, June 1926. The 
new type examinations were devised at Columbia 
University and a marked superiority in accuracy 
and economy of operation is claimed for them over 
the old type Regents examinations and those of the 
College Entrance Board. Professor Wood claims 
that the Regents examination system is technically 
faulty but declares that destructive criticism of it 
is unjustifiable. 
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